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Ontario Dept. Store 
Ends 3-Month Strike 
With Better Offer 
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: Big Business Fighting to Keep 
Its Welfare Funds in Hiding 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Business and industry are engaged in a major counter-attack in Congress to block 
any welfare and pension plan legislation that would require management-administered plants to register and 
make financial reports to a federal government agency. The U. 8S. Chamber of Commerce told a Senate subcom- 


= 


% 


mittee that registration and reporting of 


employer-directed “unilateral” plans was 
unwise, unnecessary, “burdensome” and 
inappropriate. 

The testimony, given a Labor subcom- 
mittee headed by Sen. John F. Kennedy 
(D-Mass.) by Vice Pres. Prank B. Cliffe 
of the H. J. Heinz Co., urged that regis- 
tration and accounting should be im- 
posed only for types of plans “where 
chicanery and dishonesty” have been dis- 
closed, 

The effect of the program proposed by 
Cliffe would be to exempt federal dis- 





would “add fire to wumreasonable de- 
mands” at the bargaining table. 

Control and registration of employer- 
administered programs, he said, could 
best be left to the states, and the states 
should be given adequate time to act. 

The argument that benefits negotiated 
in pension and welfare plans are basical- 
ly “ ‘deferred wages’ is without -merit,” 
he said. 

C of C Briefs Press 


closure of financial details of plans cover- 
ing 86 percent of workers under pension 
funds and 92 percent of those with wel- 
fare benefits. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany pre- 
viously had recommended full disclosure 
of all plans to the Labor Dept. He told 
the Kennedy subcommittee that to ex- 
empt employer-administered unilateral 
plans would deprive workers of the right 
to know what is happening to money that 
represents “deferred wages.” 

Meany also cited specific abuses in 
employer-controlled plans te support 
the AFL-CIO request -for total dis- 
closure legislation with severe penalties 
for false reporting and embezzlement. 
Cliffe, without replying specifically to 
Meany’s citation of. abuses, insisted 
that business did not ask exemption 
because it had “something to hide.” 

His recommendation for exemption of 
the plans administered by employers was 
“only a question of common sense,” he 
said. ¢ 

It would be “wasteful” and “disrup- 
tive” for management to be compelled to 
report. Besides, he urged, by learning the 
details of the financing “over-zealous un- 
ion leaders” might gain information that gy.» 








The head-on attack on welfare-plan 


Rosenberg on Board of Directors 
Of Nat'l Housing Conference 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Sharp criticism of the Eisenhower Administration for 
its failure to meet the housing needs of the American people was voiced here last 
month at the 26th anriual National Housing Conference. Labor leaders and others 
active in the work of the Conference heard housing expert Charles Abrams, Sen. 
John Sparkman and Sen. Joseph Clark rap GOP policies which have caused a 
slowdown in building. 

RWDSU Vice-Pres.: Irving Rosenberg, leader of Local 108, Newark, N.J., 
where he serves the city as a housing commissioner, was re-elected to the Con- 
ference’s board of directors, while Bricklayers’ Pres. Harry C. Bates and UAW 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther were named vice-presidents. . 

The conference adopted a rcsolution offered by its resolutions committee, 
of which AFL-CIO economist Bert Seidman was chairman, declaring Adminis- 
trator Albert M. Cole, of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, and the heads 
of other federal housing agencies “must be held fully responsible” for “mal- 
administration of the existing housing programs.” 

When Cole spoke, he asked if the conference was “really interested in hous- 
ing” or wanted to pass political resolutions, and challenged it to join him in “an 
unprejudiced, intelligent approach to the problems.” The challenge was prompt- 
ly accepted by the conference board of directors, but there was no immediate 
reply to its offer to meet quickly with Cole. 


disclosure by business organizations was 
telegraphed when the Chamber of Com- 
merce held a private “briefing” session 
for a “selected group from the press” to 
denounce the sweeping registration bill 
endorsed both by the AFL-CIO and 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell. 


Businesg spokesmen appear to center 
their hope of blocking disclosure legisla- 
tion this year on the House Labor Com- 
mittee headed by Rep. Graham Barden 
(D-N.C.). 
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Anniversary of Historic Struggle 





The Great Homestead Strike of 1892 


_ By HARRY CONN 
PITTSBURG, (PAI)—In the 4 a.m. darkness, 
65 years ago, labor history was written in a bloody 
pitched battle on the banks of the Monongahela 
River, near Pittsburgh. On that day, July 6, 1892, 
striking steel and iron workers, members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Work- 


_ ers, fought for their union against the onslaught 


of armed Pinkerton agency strikebreakers and 
the Carnegie Steel Company. 

Early in 1892 the union had asked for a new wage 
scale. The company demanded a reduction in the Stale. 


‘On June 29 no agreement was reached and the men 


struck, as John R. Commons in his “History of Labor 
in the United States” says, “upon the definite issue of 
the preservation of the union.” 

Commons continued: 

Workers Battle Strikebreakers 

“Even before the negotiations were: broken up, com- 
pany chairman H. C Frick had arranged with the 
Pinkerton agency for 300 men to serve as guards. These 
men arrived at a station on the Ohio River below Pitts- 
burgh near midnight of July 5. The workmen had been 
warned of their coming and when the boat reached the 
landing back of the steel works, nearly the whole town 
was there to meet them and prevent their landing. Pas- 
sion ran high. The men armed themselves with guns 
and. gave the Pinkertons a pitched battle. When the 
day was over, at least balf a doen men on both sides 
had been killed and a number seriously wounded. The 
Pinkertons were defeated and driven away.” 

The Homestead strike was finally called off on Nov. 
20 and most of the men went back to their old positions 
as non-union men, The treasury of the union was de- 
pleted, winter was coming and it was finally decided to 
consider the battle was lost. O historian said the 
strike ended “from slow bleeding.” 

Homestead today remains as a symbol; it was the 
first time the labor movement faced a really modern 
manufacturing corporation with its practically bound- 
less resources. The labor movement was provided «@ 
harsh blueprint of the type of opposition it could expect. 

It took 45 more years and a lot mere bloodshed to 
unionize U. 8. Steel, successor to Carnegie Co., and 
the seat of the industry. But if; done, and today the 
Homestead battle is remote—)ut unforgotten—as Get- 
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Organizing progress was reported from all 
quarters of the RWDSU compass during the-past 
few weeks, with the most impressive reports com- 
ing from the South. More than 1,000 new mem- 
bers are in the process of organization in these 
drives. Following are the highlights of campaigns 
which are reported more fully elsewhere in this 
issue. 


The South 





Most recent victory in the South was the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board vote at the Quaker- Oats 
plant in Decatur, Ala., bringing back into the union 
more than 100 employees who had left some two years 
ago and whose experiences under open shop conditions 
made them eager to come back under union contract 
coverage. The election, capping a quick campaign led 
by Int'l Rep. Lester Bettice, under the direction of 
Regionai Dir. Frank Parker, was held June 19, and the 
workers now await certification before starting to 
negotiate their new contract. (See story on Page 7). 


In Birmingham, Ala., Bakery Workers Local 441 
is heading towards complete organization of the bakery 
industry in the city with a vigorous campaign among 
the 60 American Baking Co. salesmen. A labor board 
election is scheduled for July 9, 10 and 11 at several 
widely scattered depots. Next in line are the route sales- 
men of Holsum Bakery, whose plant employees, like 


those at American Baking, have long been members of 
Local 441. 


In the past two weeks a campaign among the em- 
ployees of two A & P supermarkets in Florence, S.C., 
has come to a crucial stage with the filing of a peti- 
tion for an election. Regional Dir. Lebold and Int'l Rep. 
W. R. Parker are conducting the campaign, which has 
to date resulted in 90 percent of the workers signing 
up. An NLRB hearing is scheduled for July 15. The 
A & P chain is also under organization in Knoxville, 


Tenn, where a majority of the employees of seven stores 
have joined under the leadership of Int’] Rep. Ed Rosen- 
hahn. A petition for an election has also been filed 
here. 


A little more than a month agg, on May 29, the 
80 employees of Jefferson Stores Service Corp. in Miami, 
Fla. voted by a wide margin for the RWDSU after 
organizing into the RWDSU with the help of Regional 
Dir. Harry Bush. Also in Miami, several hundred Grand 
Union supermarket employees are in an advanced stage 


South Leads As Areas Report Organizing Gains 


route salesmen, are Kee, Vern Ulery and Ned Harkless. 
(See story and photos on Page 6.) 


Canada 


In Kylmer, Ont., Local 440 has organized the ‘Car- 


of an organizing drive. having petitioned the labor ~ nation Milk plant, as well as several milk receiving sta- 


board for an election last month. 


About 14 months ago Int’l Rep. Buck Connell filed 
a petition for an election among the 350 employees of 
the Rushton Toy Co. in Atlanta, Ga. Thanks to the 
Taft-Hartley Law, the employer maneuvered for seven 
months before an election could be held, and when 
the workers voted for the union last October, by an 
overwhelming margin, the firm threw objections by 
the bookful in the way of certification of the union. 
Last week, 14 months after the Rushton workers asked 
for an’ election, certification finally came through. 
Whereupon Rushton’s lawyer called Connell and asked 
for more time so he could file another appeal with the 
labor board. Said Connell, to put it mildly, “Are you 
kidding?” (Details on Page 7). 


The Midwest 





Topping a recent victory at the Pickerington 
Creamery, Local 379 has whipped up another organizing 
campaign at the Braughton Dairy’s branch plant in 
Quaker City, Co., where Organizer Bill Kee filed a peti- 
tion for an election. This is a first-step campaign, which 
Regional Dir. Jerry Hughes and Int’l Rep. Eugene In- 
gles hope will lead them to the much larger main plant 
of the company in Marietta, O. The Ohio organizing 
kettle continues to perk with a score of possibilities, to 
which the efforts of three new organizers from ‘379’ 
ranks are being dedicated. The men, all former dairy 


tions in nearby towns, for a total of more than 100 
workers. The workers signed up in a campaign led by 
Education Dir. Gordon Reekie, and they expect nego- 
tiations to start soon. 


In Saskatoon, the newly organized employees of 
the OK Economy Stores warehouse, who have been 
fighting a lockout since last March, expected settlement 
“of thé fain outstanding issue—e satisfactory back-to- 
work agreement. 


Northeast 





District 65 reports a first contract at Willoughby 
camera store in New York City, where 140 employees, 
led by Sec.-Treas. Cleveland Robinson, got the company 
to agree to wage boosts and other union conditions— 
just before a strike deadline. In another new shop, 200 
employees of an eyeglass frame firm went out on strike 
June 28, and.continue to picket against the employer’s 
refusal to recognize their overwhelming choice of Dis- 
trict 65 as their union. The firm is Styl-Rite Optical 
Co., where a majority of Spanish-speaking workers had 
been captives of a phony union contract they knew 
nothing about, and from which they got no benefits. 
The strike has the blessings of AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, whose special assistant in New York is working 
closely with ‘65’ as part of the campaign.to prevent 
exploitation of Spanish-speaking workers by racket 
unions. (See story on Page 5.) 


In Springfield, Mass., New England Joint Board 
Rep. Joseph Casey reports the organization and a first 
contract settlement at the Hercules Powder Co. (See 
Page 5.) 





Living Costs Up for 9th Straight Month 





|| Record Prices 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The cost of living, 
continuing its inexorable upward climb, soared 
to its ninth consecutive all-time high in the 
month ending in mid-May. 


The National Consumer Price Index of the 
Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, regis- 
tering its 14th increase in the last 15 months, 
rose three-tenths of one percent over April’s 
119.3 to a record 119.6, largely because of zoom- 
ing food prices. 

In another report, the BLS showed that the 
buying power of factory production workers is 
continuing the drop it has maintained since 
January, and that spendable earnings also 
dipped between April and May. 


. Real Earnings Off 


Real earnings were off by one-half of one 
percent, partly because of the increase in 
prices and partly because of the sag in spend- 
able earnings. The latter were off 17 cents in 
May to an average of $74.47 for a worker with 
three dependents and $67.08 for one without 
dependents. 

The lower spendable earnings, the BLS said, 
reflect a shorter factory work week. | 

The steady rise in prices and the consequent 
decline in buying power, reinforce organized 
labor’s demand for a congressional investiga- 
tion of the wage-price-profit-investment pol- 
jices of the dominant corporations in key in- 
dustries. 

Such a study, which would include an ex- 
amination of price increases resulting from 
corporate administrative action rather. than 
from legitimate market factors like supply and 
demand, was urged by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council in February and again at its meeting 
last month. 

The Consumer Price Index last showed a 
drop in August, 1956. No relief is in sight until 
August of this year, when new crops of fresh 
fruits and vegetables are expected to force 
down the food component enough to make an 








ut Workers Buying Power 
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over-all decline possible, according to BLS 
Commissioner Ewan Clague. 


The jump brought cost of living wage in- 
creases ranging from 1 to 4 cents an hour to 
about a million workers whose contracts in- 
clude such clauses. 


While food costs were the principal force be- 
hind the continuing surge of the Consumer 
Price Index, increases also were scored in hous- 
ing, medical and personal care, and “other 
goods and services.” These offset drops in 
recreation and transportation. 


Food jumped seven-tenths of one percent 
under the influence of seasonally higher prices 
for fresh produce and meat. Fresh fruit went 
up 4.4 percent, partly because of a 14.4 percent 
increase in apple prices to a national average 
of 20 cents a pound. Fresh vegetables advanced 
5.8 percent, with onions going up 24.2 percent. 
Meat rose 2.1 percent, due to higher prices for 
all cuts of beef, pork and lamb. 


Clague expects food prices generally to go 


‘this year, compared to 4.7 percent last year 


up in the next two months, but to level off be- 
low their peak of last year. 


Eggs and milk fell seasonally. Coffee, down 
1.6 percent, showed a welcome decline for the 
sixth consecutive month. Housing dropped 
slightly, and home maintenance advanced 
seven-tenths of one percent because of higher 
water rates that more than offset seasonal 
drops in fuels. 


Apparel was unchanged from April, with 
clothing for men and boys up slightly, for 
women and girls down slightly. . 


Transportation costs as a whole dropped 
one-tenth of one percent mainly because of 
larger price coricessions by new car retailers, 
although the cost of used cars continued to 
advance. 

Clague pointed out that the drop in retail 
auto prices from Novembker—the start of the 
new car “season’—has been but 2.9 percent 


and 7.3 percent the year before. 
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Oil Union Blasts Sinclair 
For Latest Price Boost 


DENVER (PAI)—The Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers have taken sharp issue with 
the efforts of the Sinclair Refining Co, to 
blame its increase in gasoline prices on the 
recently-negotiated labor contract. Sinclair 
was charged by the OCAW with taking ad- 
vantage of the motoring public and using the 
new union contract as an excuse for “an un- 
necessary price increase.” 


OCAW and Sinclair agreed on a new national 
contract on June 14 covering 10,000 of the company’s 
hourly paid employees in refining, pipeline, produc- 
tion and research operations across the country. The 
contract provides a 6% wage increase—averaging 
about 15.9 cents an hour per employee—and other 
improvements worth about 2 cents an hour more per 
employee, for a total cost to the company of about 
18 cents an hour per employee. 


Sinclair announced an increase in its wholesale 
price of two-tenths of a cent per gallon on gasoline, 
kerosene and distillate fuels; and five cents per bar- 
rel on residual fuel, effective June 21. 

Oil Workers’ Vice-Pres. B. J. Schafter, chief 
negotiator for the union in the recent bargaining 
with Sinclair, estimated that the union’s new con- 
tract with the company will add about $9 million a 
year to the company’s salary, wage and benefit bill, 
which was $153,663,542 in 1956. 

Schafter pointed out that amount ‘covers all of 
the company’s 25,000 employees, not just those rep- 
resented by OCAW, “for we assume the wage gains 
negotiated by the union will be passed on to all 
Sinclair employees.” 

“While Sinclair’s labor bill will go up about $9 
million a year,” Schafter continued, “the product 
price increase, announced yesterday by Sinclair will 
boost the company’s income by over $13 million a 
year. Even if a price increase were justified to pay 
for the wage increase—and that’s a big ‘if’— 
Sinclair will apparently make about $4 million 
more out of its price increase.” 

The OCAW vice president then said he “ques- 
tioned whether any price increase at all was justified 
in the light of the oil industry’s record in recent 
months.” Schafter pointed out that Sinclair, along 
with the entire oil industry, boosted prices early 
this year at the time of the Suez crisis. 


U.S. Called Lousy Boss 


WASHINGTON .—Government wages and work- 
ing conditions have become so outmoded that “Uncle 
Sam is a second-rate boss,” AFL-CIO Legislative 
Rep. George D. Riley told the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. 

Riley testified in favor of several bills raising 
wages for postal and classified employees, and estab- 
lishing a separate salary schedule within the Clas- 
sification Act for technical, scientific and engineer- 
ing employees. 

He cited the heavy turnover among federal em- 
ployees as one of the prices the country is paying 
for inadequate government wages and supplemen- 
tary benefits. The voluntary “quit rate” for 1956 
was approximately 10 percent, he said, compared 
to 1.3 percent in industry. 


LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT: When first 
commercial atomic energy plant at Shippens 
Port, Pa., needed a welder who could get inside 
an 18-inch pipe, they flew Eugene S. David, 
left, from Augusta, Ga., to do the job. A mem- 
ber of Plumbers and Pipefitters Local 150, four- 
foot, 79-pound David is pictured with tall G. H. 
Gray, business agent of Local 150. 


Anti-Union Law Nixed 


RUSSELLVILLE, Ky. (PAI)—A Russellville city 
ordinance, limiting union activity, has been ruled 
unconstitutional by the Western District Federal 
Court at Bowling Green. The decision was handed 
down by Judge Mac Swinford after legality of the 
law was challenged by the United Steelworkers of 
America and the Kentucky State Federation of Labor. 


The law, passed last December, called for li- 
censing of all labor organizers at $25, and fines for 
organizers who failed to obtain licenses. 





5-3 Supreme Court Vote 
Hurts Picketing Rights 


WASHINGTON, (PAI).—The Supreme 
Court, by a slim 5-3 margin, has opened the 
door to stricter state supervision of picketing 
than has existed in the past. The liberal wing 
of the court voted against the decision. 


The decision gave the states “wide discretion” 
to prohibit picketing. While admitting that states 
cannot impose a blanket ban on all picketing, the 
majority of five held that states have police power 
to prohibit picketing in many cases “after an in- 
vestigation into the picketing’s conduct and pur- 
poses.” 

The case grew out of a complaint by the Team- 
sters, the Operating Engineers and the Construc- 
tion Laborers that a Wisconsin court injunction 
against an organizational picket line deprived the 
unions of the right of free speech. The employér 
asked an injunction against the picketing. This was 
granted on the grounds that no labor dispute as 
defined by Wisconsin law, existed. 

The Supreme Court support for this position 
was based on the argument that states could estab- 
lish a broad field in which they might enforce pub- 
lic policy and that the free speech curtailment in- 
volved did not include its “obvious and accepted 
scope.” 

The three dissenters were Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, and Justices William Douglas and Hugo 
Black. They declared that the decision now leaves 
the state free to ban virtually any kind of picket- 
ing. They held that “picketing can be regulated 
or prohibited only to the extent that it forms an 
essential part of a course of conduct which the 
state can regulate or prohibit.” 

They contended that the Wisconsin case did not 
fall within this rule and that therefore the Wiscon- 
sin courts should not have been upneld. 


Miss. Town Seeks Firms 
With No Unions Message 


CARTHAGE, Miss.—The Carthage, Miss., Chame 
ber of Commerce is looking for industries to locate 
in that hamlet and it doesn’t care where—or how— 
it gets them. 

C. P. Russell. the Chamber’s president, recently 
advised a New Hampshire chair firm that Carthage 
would be “an ideal location” for the plant. 

An “excellent source of stabilized labor” is availe 
able in the town, the county seat of Leake County 
and about 50 miles distant from Jackson, the state 
capital. The number in the labor force is not men- 
tioned but Carthage fails to make the roster of places 
with more than 2,500 population as listed by the 
World Almanac. 

“Our people,” boasts Russell, are “productive, 
friendly, of good American stock, and easily trained 
for semi-skilled and skilled work.” 

“Five years ago, Russell relates, a garment factory 
located in Carthage and presently employs 300 work- 
ers, “primarily ladies.” His clinching argument is: 
“This company has no unionized labor and no labor 
difficulty.” 4 

Runaway, anyone? , 





Theyre Doing Fine in the Upper Brackets 





Happy News! — U. S. Millionaires ‘Club’ Is a Growing Group 


WASHINGTON, (PAI)—Latest statistics 


‘show that the isenhower Administration 1s 


a good one for millionaires. There were more 
of them in 1954 than in 1953 and they had big- 
ger gross incomes. For that matter, all the up- 
per brackets showed gains. 

In that same year of 1954 half the people 
in‘the United States had incomes of less than 
$3,500, 74.1 percent had incomes of less than 
$5,000, and at the lowest end of the scale 12.6 
percent had incomes of less than $1,000. 

Latest statistics published by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue show that there were 201 
taxpayers who reported adjusted gross incomes 
of more than $1,000,000 in 1954 as compared 
with 145 in 1953. J 

This 39 pereent gairi was a reversal of the 
previous downward curve in the more-than-$1 
million bracket. In 1950 there had been 261; 


o4 


in 1951, 214; in 1952, 180; then the drop in 1953 
to 145 with the 1954 revival largely as a result 
of tax benefits to the upper brackets granted 
by the Republican-controlled 82nd Congress. 

The 1954 millionaires did better than their 
1953 brothers, too. They averaged $2,022,000 
apiece in their adjusted gross incomes as com+ 
pared with $1,900,000 in 1953. 

As a result of the 1953 tax cuts, they had 
a better tax break thafi in 1953. Although their 
incomes were up in 1954, they paid Uncle Sam 
$1,106,000 apiece on the average as compared 
with $1,168,000 in 1953. 

Other upper bratkets showed nice gains, 
too. The $500 thousand to $1 million bracket 
went up from 373 in 1953 to 439 in 1954. The 
$100-$500 thousand bracket went up from 15, 
186 in 1953 to 18,070 in 1954. 

These statistics, however, affected less than 


4 percent of the population. In 1953 there were 
96.6 percent of taxpayers who reported less than 
$10,000 adjusted gross incomes while in 1954 
the figure was 96.2 percent. 


Further down the scale there were 74.1 
percent of taxpayers who had less than $5,000 
income as compared with 74.6 in 1953; 44.4 
percent with less than $3,000 in 1953 as com- 
pared with 43.5 in 1954; and 12.6 percent with 
incomes of less than $1,000 in 1954 as compared 
with 12.5 in 1953. 

Those with salaries of $10,000 and up in- 
creased from 2,011,556 in 1953 to 2,129,019 in 
1954. 

In 1954 more than half the people in the 
United States, or 52.7 percent, had incomes of 
less than $3,500. In 1954 the percentage was 
50 percent, or exactly half. 
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Agreement Reached to Merge 
New York AFL and ClO 








NEW YORK—With the help of AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, the way 
has been cleared for merger of state AFL and CIO units in New York with- 


in the next few months. 


Eight hours of meetings between two six-man committees resulted in 
an announcement of “a basic agreement” for the forthcoming state merger. 


The merged state group will be the 
largest state labor organization in the 
country, with a membership of about 2% 
million members—1.5 million from the 
State Federation of Labor and one mil- 
lion from the Industrial Union Council. 

Participating in the State CIO Policy 
Committee meeting which last month 
unanimously ratified the preliminary 
merger agreement, was RWDSU Vice- 
Pres. Julius Sum, who is also president 
of: Retail Food Clerks Local 338. 

The State. CIO Executive Board, of 
which Sum is also a member, will meet 
this month to act formally on the merger 
agreement. The State Federation of La- 
bor has tentatively scheduled an execu- 
tive meeting for early July. 

If both executive bodies approve, a 
merger agreement will be placed before 
the state federation convention at Buf- 
falo, July 22-23, and before the State 
CIO meeting at New York City on August 
8-9. The merger convention will be held 
some time after those dates, perhaps, if 
all goes smoothly, on Aug. 10. 

In announcing the agreement by the 
six-man committee, Meany said: 

“] think it is a fair agreement. Both 
had to have some give and take. We 
worked on sticky problems and we 
handled them. I hope the merger agree- 
ment will get the approval of both sides, 
and that it will be carried out in good 
faith so that we can proceed to render 
full service to the working people of 
New York State.” 

The presidents of both state bodies 





Sharp Gains in First Pact 
At Hercules Powder Shop 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—A first con- 
tract was racked up by the employees of 
the Hercules Powder Co., who voted 
unanimously for the RWDSU in a State 
Labor Relations Board election in May, 
New England Joint Board Vice-Pres. Jo- 
seph- Casey reported. 

The new pact provides a union shop, 
with grievance procedure culminating in 
arbitration, opportunities for promotion, 
and seniority rights. Cash gains include 
wage boosts of 11 to 14 cents on hour 
and a 6-cent hourly premium for the late 
shift. The workers also established 7 paid 
holidays per year, paid vacations of 2 
weeks after 1 year’s service, 3 weeks after 
15 years and 4 weeks after 24 years on 
the job, plus pension and life insyrance 
coverage and other union conditions. 

The shop committee was led by Casey 
and included Stewards Frank Boduch 
and Ken Boyea. The company spokesman 
was plant superintendent Ralph Irwin. 


Candy Local 50 
Buys Property for 
Own Union Hags. 


NEW YORK CITY—A home of its own 
for Candy & Confectionery Local 50 came 
a long way nearer to reality last month 
when the union purchased the land that 
will be the site of its new headquarters. 
With near-unanimous support of the 
membership, a Building Loan Fund has 
been established, Local 50 Pres. Frank 
Scida announced. The headquarters will 
be built on property located at 49th and 
Jackson Avenues in Long Island City. 

In other developments in the local, 
it was reported that workers of Euclid 
Candy Co., which is going out of busi- 
ness, received severance pay of $60 to 
$300, as well as two weeks vacation 
pay and pay for one holiday as a re- 
sult of union negotiations on their 
behalf. 

According to the agreement, workers 
with two years service get $60; those 
with five years get $180; those with ten 
years, $240; and those with 15 or more 
years get $300 severance pay. 
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praised Meany’s role in -bringing groups - 


together in agreement. 


Under the agreement, the new organ- 
ization—toé be known as the New York 
State APL-CIO—will have four officers. 
Meany said it had been agreed that the 
president would come from the ranks of 
the State Federation of Labor and the 
secretary-treasurer would come from the 
state CIO. 


In answer to a question, Meany said 
that it was, of course, “no secret” that 
the state federation will designate Mur- 
ray, its president, as president of the 
merged body and Harold C. Hanover, 
secretary-treasurer of the state federa- 
tion, as legislative chairman. 


He indicated, also in the “no secret” 
category, that Harold Garno, present 
secretary of the state CIO, will be sup- 
ported as secretary-treasurer of the 
merged group and that Louis Hollander, 
now CIO president, will be the candidate 
for chairman of the board of state COPE. 
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N. J. Jewelry Shops- 
Win 40 and 5’ Week 


NEWARK, N.J.—The 5-day, 40-hour week, major goal of retail em- 
ployees throughout the industry, was achieved by more than 100 members 
of Local 108 in 40 retail jewelry stores throughout the state, ‘108’ Director 


Irving Rosenberg reporied. 


A two-step reduction in the present 44 hours and 514 days brings the 
work week down to 52 hours in 5 days now and to 40 and 5 beginning next 


June 3. 


The gain in hours came in contract 
settlement affecting the employees of 
Abelson’s, Tappin’s and Littman jewelers 
and their branch stores. 


Also won wefe wage increases of $3 a 
week for cashiers, $5 weekly for a num- 
ber of salesmen, 3 days’ paid leave for 
mourning death in the family, and pay 
for the difference between jury duty com- 
pensation and regular earnings. The con- 
tract also provides for a wage reopener 
in May, 1958. 


The agreement was ratified at meet- 
ings of the various stores. Negotiations 
were. conducted for the union by a com- 
mittee of rank and file members, led by 
Rosenberg. 





"1199" Program Sends 
40 Kids to Camp 


NEW YORE CITY—The Children’s 
Camp Program of Retail Drug Local 1199 
will again send 40 children of members 
on all-expenses paid vacations to vari- 
ous summer camps this summer. 

The program, now in its fourth year, 
is financed through employer and em- 
ployee contributions to an annual journal. 
The children were selected from among 
more than 100 applicants by the 1199 
Children’s Camp Committee headed by 
‘1199’ Vice-Pres. William J. Taylor. 

Children of members were selected fol- 
lowing interviews by the committee. They 
will spend three and fom? week vaca- 
tions at camp. 





AFL-CIO Backs Puerto Ricans ‘Liberation Move 





200 Strike to Win ‘65’ Contract 


NEW YORK CITY—An important step forward in the campaign of the AFL-CIO to free thousands of Puerto 
Rican workers in New York City from exploitation and victimization in “phantom” unions has been taken with 
the movement of 200 workers at the Styl-Rite Optical Co., into District 65 of the RWDSU. 


Alarmed at reports of unions signing 
back-door contracts with employers— 
where the workers do not even know they 
are in a “union” and receive no benefits 
at all—AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has 
given his personal attention to the mat- 
ter, assigning Peter McGavin as his spe- 
cial representative in New York to cor- 
rect the situation. 


The rebellion of the 200 Styl-Rite 
workers, almost all of them Puerto Ric- 
ans, is the first major instance to come 
before Pres. Meany and McGavin. The 
workers organized into District 65 to im- 
prove miserable wages and conditions— 
only to be tqJd by the employer that he 
has a “contract” with a local of the 
International Jewelry Workers Union. 
The Styl-Rite workers said they had 
never joined that union, received no 
benefits from it, and in fact had never 
heard of the ynion. The bulk of the 
workers get $42 to $44 a week. 


When the employer persisted in re- 
fusing to deal with ‘65’ as the union of 
the workers’ choice, the shop voted to 


strike the plant at 14th Street and 7th- 





Boss Said "Never, Never’, 
But They Won a Raise 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Interstate Dairy em- 
ployees won a wage increase last month, 
with the help of a State Mediator, in 
spite of the company’s stubborn insist- 
ence that there would be no wage boost 
under this year’s contract reopener, Int'l 
Rep. Tom Evans reported. 


The members of Local 446 won across- 
the-board wage gains of 7 cents an hour 
effective May 1, 1957, plus 3 cents pay- 
able as of Nov. 1, 1957. Evans said the 
increases keep the Interstate workers well 
ahead of the rest of the industry in this 
area. 


Evans led the union in negotiations, 
with a committee including ‘446’ Pres. 
Al Wuendsch and Steward Frank Gruber. 
The State Mediator assisting was Milton 
Goldberg. Speaking for the company 
were Merle. Hart, president, and C.J. 
Cameron, general manager. 





Avenue in Manhattan, and picket lines 
have been established there. 
Meanwhile, powerful support has come 
from the AFL-CIO, with Pres. Meany 
and his special assistant, McGavin, en- 
couraging District 65 to pursue the fight 
until the Styl-Rite workers have won the 
protection of a ‘65’ contract. 

‘65’ Organization Director Bill Mi- 
chelson has met with McGavin and 
Moe Iushewitz, secretary-treasurer of 
the New York CIO Council, at which 
time the support of the labor move- 
ment for District 65’s action was pledg- 
ed. McGavin and Iushewitz addressed 
the Styl-Rite workers at the ‘65’ Cen- 
ter repeating their assurance that the 
AFL-CIO wag vitally concerned with 
their welfare. 


When a group of the Styl-Rite work- 
ers met with Hyman Powell, secretary- 
treasurer of the International Jewelry 
Workers Union, to protest the back-door 
contract imposed upon them, Powell 
said, according to the New York Post, 





that they were justified in joining ‘65’. 
“This is not a raid,” he was quoted 
as saying. “This is a liberation to which 


_ you are fully entitled.” 


The Styl-Rite company, one of the 
biggest firms in the optical frame field, 
had previously announced that it would 
consolidate all of its operations in one 
new plant in Flushing. At present, Styl- 
Rite maintains the factory in Manhat- 
tan, another in Brooklyn, and a ware- 
house in Brooklyn, as well as plants else- 
where in the country. ae 


The Brooklyn plant had been under 
contract with a local of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers (IUE), but 
two weeks ago the employer notified the 


workers there that he was moving all © 


New York operations to Flushing, and 
some of them would be employed there 
under a contract with the Jewelry Work- 
ers Union. Conferences between officers 
of the IVE and ‘65’ are in progress to 
resolve this matter. 


Rite Optical Co., where they were captives of a union which they never joined and 
never even heard of. 
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GOP-Controlled Penn. Legislature 
Dances to Big Business Tunes 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—How big business and anti-labor employers dominate state legislatures has been demon- 
strated once more in Pennsylvania. Arch-conservative Republicans control both houses of the legislature here, ef- 
fectively blocking the Liberal Democratic administration of Governor George M. Leader, which was elected with 


almost unanimous labor support in 1954. 

A prominent member of Gov. Leader's 
administration, active in rallying labor 
support behind the governor's program, 
is RWDSU Vice-Pres. Milton Weisberg, 
now serving as Deputy Labor Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania. He and other 
liberals fought a gallant but losing fight 
against the GOP majority in the legisla- 
ture, which, they charged, was carrying 
out orders of big business forces in the 
state. 


Glaring proof that the source of this 
obstructionism was the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers Association, came with 
the hacking of Leader’s budget recom- 
mendations for 1957~-'59, 


For item after item, the slashes made 
by the GOP Joint Appropriation Com- 
mittee were identical with those the 
manufacturers’ association announced 
would be made in its legislative bulletin 
issued three days earlier, 

Allowing at least another five days for 
the editorial preparation and printing of 
the bulletin, this meant that the PMA 
was sure of legislators’ ‘support fully one 
week before they were to reagh their sup- 
posedly independent decision as elected 
representatives of the people of this 
state. 

As was to be expected, such depart- 
ments as mental health, welfare, public 
instruction, labor and industry were cut 
most drastically. 

For public instruction, the cut was $10 
million. For the Department of Welfare, 
which includes the state’s new, progres- 
sive mental health program, the com- 
mittee announced a $27 million cut, and 
almost immediately faced a rash of pro- 
test from mental health and civic organ- 
izations. 

Cut Labor Dept. Budget 

From the recommended budget: for the 
all-important Department of Labor and 
Industry, the GOP committee slashed a 
damaging $6,100,000. 

Governor Leader has denounced the 
flagrant dictation by “back room bosses” 
and “special interest groups” as revealed 
by the PMA publication. He has the com- 
plete backing in his fight of all state 
labor groups. 

As revealed by the premature announ- 
cement of budget reductions by the PMA, 
, Leader said his proposals had been 
ignored in the budget considerations. 

But even more important, Leader 
charged the information was denied the 
people of the state, due to a “contemp- 
tuous disregard for everyone's interests 
but their own” on the part of the GOP 
leadership. . 





VISITORS FROM ITALY met RWDSUers in Indianapolis June 21, 
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New additions on staff of Local 379 are participating in Ohio organizing drive. 
All three were dairy routemen, active rank-and-file leaders before joining union. 


Braughton Dairy Organized 
By 379 in Quaker City, 0. 


COLUMBUS, O.—One newly organized shop and contract settlements 
with two others, as well as a contract campaign wind-up dinner for the 
dairy negotiating committees highlighted activities of Local 379 last month, 


reported by Int’l Rep. Eugene Ingles. 


The new shop is the Braughton Dairy in Quaker City, where a healthy 


majority of the employees have signed up 
in a campaign led by Int’l Rep. Bill Kee, 
and a National Labor Relations Board 
consent election is due July 11. The out- 
come of the election is being closely 
watched by employees of the firm's main 
plant in Marietta, O., which the 379ers 
plan to tackle soon. 


In Waverly, O., a first contract was 
settled with a new branch of Donaldson 
Bakery, whose Columbus plant is organ- 
ized in ‘379’. The new operation, now em- 
ploying 8 men, is slated to add 12 more 
to cover an additional 12 sales routes, 
Ingles said. The new pact provides the 
same wage structure as covers the mem- 
bers in this city. Ingles conducted the 
negotiations. 


In Wheeling, W.Va., meanwhile, Int'l. 
Reps. Charles Hess and Bill Kee led 
the union negotiating committee at 
Garvin’s Dairy in winning a contract 
settlement featuring the 5-day week 
for route salesmen and wage boosts of 


_ 13 cents an hour over 2 years. 


Another gain was a life insurance, 


Se 





when 
S. under auspices of Department of 

visited offices of Indiana joint Board for meeting with Int'l Rep. 
Joseph Romer, center, Later, group went through Sexton Food Co. plant 


to see union members at work. 
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hospitalization and surgical benefit plan 
for which management pays 60% and 
the employees 40% of the premium, 


Back in Columbus, the negotiating 
committee members of five shops got 
together, and .with their wives had a 
steak dinner at the Grandview Inn in 
celebration of a successful wage cam- 
paign. The shops represented were Bor- 
den’s Moore’s & Ross Dairy, Diamond 
Milk Products, Richer Dairy, Harmony 
Farms, and City Ice & Fuel. Regional 
Dir. Jerry Hughes addressed the group, 
and Ingles served as emcee. 


40 and 5’ Won 
At Michigan Milk 
In Grand Rapids 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. —Mem- 
bers of Local 386 at the Michigan 
Milk plant will be working the.5-day, 
40 hour week as a result of a new 
two-year contract, Int’l Rep. Jack 
Kirkwood reported. Over the two- 
year period, rates of pay will rise 
by 49 to 58 cents an hour as a re- 


~ sult of the hours reduction. 


The pact also provides cost-of-living 
adjustments next year, and 10-cent hour- 
ly wage increases for women employees, 
who already work a 40-hour week, begin- 
ning next Sept. Ist. 


Beginning next September the work 
week, now 48 hours, will be reduced to 
44 hours; the following September to 42 
hours, and in 1959 the working hours 
will be 40 per week. 


Gains at Harding-Williams 


In another contract settlement in this 
state, Kirkwood reported agreement with 
the Harding-Williams plant cafeteria 
management in- Battle Creek. The em- 
ployees won 6 cent hourly wage boosts 
and vacation improvements providing 
2% weeks off after 10 years’ service and 
3 weeks after 12 years on the job. The 
increase brings rates to $1.99 for cook and 
$1.59 an hour for all others. 


Cliff Gillett Re-elected 
"125° President in St. Jo 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—Close to 350 mem- 
bers of Local 125, the union of Quaker 
Oats employees here, came out for elec- 
tions of local officers on June 20, and 
returned to their posts all the top of- 
ficers, led by Pres. Cliff Gillett. The turn- 
out represented well over half the local 
membership. 





The officers all ran unopposed. They 
are, in addition to Pres. Gillett, Vice- 
Pres. Loddie Speak and Business Agent 
Charles Holland. Contests for the posts 
of men’s and women’s chief stewards re- 
sulted in the election.of Bob Dyches and 
Muryle Coy. 


Also contested were assistant women’s 
chief steward, a position on the shop 
committee, and two trustees’ posts. Mil- 
dred Fashing was named assistant to 
Miss Coy, Wilbur Wilhoit was named to 
the committee, and Rex McCall and A.D. 
Smith are new trustees. Others elected 
were Ass’t. Men’s Steward Bill Bartles, 
and Guards Gib Kendall and Russell 
Hurst. 





$5 to $15 Wage Hikes Won 
At Hill's Dept. Store in Ind. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Major gains in earnings were scored by em- 
ployees of Hill’s department store in Anderson, Ind., last month, when 
they won a new contract providing commission rate boosts of 3 to 6 percent, 


depending on the department, and an 
increase of $1 in the weekly guarantee, 
Int'l Rep. Joseph Romer reported. 


The new pact runs for three years, and 
Romer estimated that increased earnings 
as a result of the higher commissions 
would range from $5 to $15 a week. Pre- 
vious commission rate was 2 percent. The 
new guarantee is $36 a week. Romer led 
a negotiating committee including Mrs. 
Bond, Mrs. Smith and Cecil Spearman, 
shop chairman. 


In this city a new agreement between 
Local 512 and the J. Solotkin scrap ware- 
house, employing 100 workers, provides 
15 cents an hour over 3 years at the rate 
of 5-cents wage boosts each year, plus 
2 additional paid holidays, making a total 
of 6. Romer and Shop Chairman Helen 
Twitty handled the negotiations. 


The 50 employees of Holsum Bakery 
here won early agreement on a con- 
tract to replace the one expiring next 
November. The workers approved a set- 
tlement providing a 15-cent hourly 
package, with 5 cents going to provide 
a hospitalization plan beginning next 
November, and § cents more in each 
of the following years for a pension 





plan. The talks were led by Robert 
Fields, president of Local 835. 


In Muncie. Ind., the 25 industrial 
cafeteria employees at the Warner Gear 
plant won a 3-year contract with wage 
gains of 5% cents an hour each year, 
effective July 1. The settlement brings 
the minimum to $1.16 an hour, and the 
top rate to $1.30. Local 1017 Pres. Mar- 
garet Shaw and Int’l Rep. Romer did the 
negotiating for the union. 


Ask Raise and Hour Cut 
At A.S. Beck in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Ill—Two sessions of nego- 
tiations with A.S. Beck Shoes affecting 
employees in 10 Chicago stores of the 
well-known chain, have resulted in a 
company proposal that the workers either 
take a 5-day, 40-hour week with no wage 
boost, or accept a $3.50 wage increase 
and continue working the current 5'4- 
day, 44-hour week. Chicago Joint Board 
Pres. Henry Anderson reported. 


The employees, numbering about 55, 
are seeking the reduced work week plus 
a substantial wage increase, 
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DECATUR, Ala.—The Quaker Oats employees 
in the company’s plant in this city are back in 
the RWDSU. They rejoined their fellow 
RWDsvers in Quaker Oats plants in Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., St. Joseph, Mo. and Depew, N. Y., 
after about two years of open shop conditions. 

The victory came in a National Labor Rela- 


tions Board election held last. month, after an: 


organizing campaign led by Int’l Rep. Lester 
Bettice. 


Quaker Oats Goes Union in Decatur, ‘Ala. 


Certification of the vote is expected any day, 
and negotiations for a union contract will be- 
gin soon thereafter. More than 100 are em- 
ployed here. They voted 53 for and 49 against 
the union. 

Bettice first met with a group of three work- 
ers who initiated the come-back move. The 
three men had contacted their former local 
president, C. W. Perry, and told him of their 
desire to organize. Perry, who had fought 


The South 








the original move to reared, the union, has been 
working in another plant. 

On hearing from the three workers, Perry 
immediately called Regional Dir. Frank Parker, 
and the campaign was on. 

After the meeting with Bettice the three 
men went back into the plant and signed up 
close to a majority in one day. On succeeding 
days more Quaker employees signed up and a 
meeting with management resulted in a con- 
sent #lection. 














NLRB's ‘Operation Stall Ends 











Atlanta Toy Workers Finally 
Certified — 14 Mos. Later 








ATLANTA, Ga.—Cert!‘ication of the RWDSU as the union of the 350 
employees of Rushton Toy Co. has finally made its way through the swamp 
of delays engineered by the company and abetted by the National Labor 
Relations Board. The workers voted for the union in an NLRB election held 


in October, 1956. 

Int’l Rep. Buck Connell, who led the 
organizing campaign at Rushton early in 
1956, reported that, even as the certifi- 
cation notice was in the mails, the com- 
pany’s attorney, admitting that he had 
overlooked another opportunity .to file 
objections to the order, called to ask for 
more time. Said Connell, in effect, “Are 
you kidding?” 


Union ieaders noted that the delay 
between the filing of a petition for an 
election, in April 1956, and the certi- 
fication 14 months later was an out- 
standing example of how an employer 
and the Republican-dominated NLRB 
could act under the Taft-Hartley Law 
to hamstring the organization of a group 
of workers. 


A meeting of the Rushton employees 
was scheduled to be held last week, as 
The Record went to press, where they 
were acting on a detailed set of con- 
tract demands. Connell said the com- 
pany had been asked for an appoint- 
ment for opening negotiations, and a 
response was awaited. 


It was pointed out that the plant is 








now entering its peak season, producing 
for the busy Christmas season. 


The big issues for the Rushton workers 
are job security and drastic changes in 
working conditions, which find them car- 
rying high work loads without adequate 
compensation, 





Bakery Salesmen 
Vote July 9-11 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—A collective bar- 
gaining election among the route sales- 
men of the American Bakery has been 
set for July 9, 10 and 11, as this issue 
of The Record is in the mails. With an- 
nouncement of the election date a num- 
ber of additional men signed up in a 
group, encouraged by the fact that the 
organizing campaign had progressed to 
the election. stage, Regional Dir. Frank 
Parker reported. 


The election is spread over three days 
to accomodate all the 60 men, who work 
out of warehouse depots scattered in 
towns throughout the state. Active in 
the drive to organize the salesmen are 
American Baking plant Steward C. T. 
Daniels and Int'l Rep. Bill Langston, un- 
der the direction of Parker. Employees 
of the plant have long been members of 
Local 441. 

The campaign is the latest of sev- 
eral conducted among the salesmen 
over the past 10 years—all of them un- 
successful. Local leaders have the 
feeling this time, however, that there 
is a victory in the making. They cite 
the enthusiasm of the men for the 
union, and the healthy number who 
have signed up as evidence for their 
feeling. 

Plans are to follow up a victory among 
these men by organizing the salesmen of 
the Holsum Bakery, whose plant em- 


‘ployees are also members of Local 441. 


Success in carrying out these plans would 
mean complete organization of the bak- 
ing industry in this major southern city, 





Health Coverage Won 
At Atlanta Cafeteria 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Settlement of a con- 
tract reopener with the Slater System 
for plant cafeterias at the Atlantic Steel 
plant last month brought hospitalization 
and surgical coverage to the 20 ‘workers 
for the first time, Int'l Rep. Buck Con- 
nell reported. 

The employer-paid. plan provides hos- 
pital room and board benefits of $10 a 
day, and surgical benefits up to $150 per 
operation. Connell led a negotiating com- 
mittee consisting of Grace Harris and 
Gertrude Fortson. 


Ala. Meadowgold Dairymen 
Win Big Pay Increases 


With Operation Bootstrap’ 


GADSDEN, Ala.—Close to 100 workers at two Meadowgold Dairy plants 
in Decatur and Huntsville, Ala., had the satisfaction last month of seeing 
their own “Operation Bootstrap” bring them substantial benefits. Negotiat- 
ing against a strike deadline, the workers won wage increases ranging from 
at least $14 a week for plant employees to an average of $29.75 a week for 
route salesmen ovér a 3-year period, Int’l Rep. Lester Bettice reported. 


Commenting on their accomplishment, 


Regional Dir. Frank Parker said: , 
“This terrific settlement didn’t just 
come out of the blue. These people were 
just fed up with taking second money 
over the past five years, and with Bet- 
tice’s help they pushed away the road- 
blocks that made them take less than 

others in the industry were getting. 
“They tackled such weaknesses as 
the ‘don’t-bother-me’ attitude among 


- the workers who hold important jobs, 


and who ought to be the leaders of the 
the locals; they went after those who 
had stayed out of the union, and 
signed them up. They alse insisted on 
better attendance at membership meet- 
ings, which had attracted a good deal 
less than a majority. They used our 
newspaper, The Record, to show what 
other locals had done. 

“And sure enough, this impressed the 
employer with the fact that the men 
meant business. These old, tested ways 
of running a good union paid off.” 

Leading the Decatur plant and sales 
employees were Local 620 Pres. George 
Hughes, H. Sim, M. Cagle, H. Wallace, 
James Nelson and Brother Morrow. At 
the Huntsville plant were Local 761 Pres. 
Orville Rylant, Jerry Campbell, H. Smith, 
L. Campbell, “Bones” McCoy, James Ral- 
ston and Junior Lonis. 

The gains are as follows: 

@ Effective May 1, 1957, retail sales- 
men received $5.75 a week on base pay 





plus % of 1% commission increase, 
bringing them to $47.75 in base pay and 
6%% commissions. On May 1, 1958, base 
7 goes to $50 and commissions. go to 

7%, and the following May 1, the com- 
missions go to 712%. 

@ Wholesale salesmen: $5.75 on base 
plus %2% commission boost, making it 
$47.75 base and 312% commission as of 
May 1, 1957. Next year base pay goes to 
$50 and commissions are raised to 334%, 
and in 1959 commissions go to 4%. 


@ Ice Cream salesmen: $5.75 on base 
pay and 4% on commission rate, mak- 
ing it $47.75 base and 234% commission. 
On May 1, 1958, base goes to $50 and 
commissions to 3%, and in 1959 commis- 
sions are raised by another 4%. 

@ Plant employees: 15 cents an hour 
as of May 1, 1957, and 10 cents more 
in each of the following years. The total 
increase is $14 figured on a 40-hour week. 
Actually, the workers are guaranteed 8 
hours overtime each week at time and a 
half pay, and the increase means that 
much more. 

Other gains were company payment of 
half of salesmen’s uniform costs, vaca- 
tion improvements, and improvements in 
pay for Sunday work for salesmen and 
plant employees. Relay routemen gained 
an additional 10 cents an hour above the 
general wage boost ,and there were 10 
cent increases above the general increase 
for several plant classifications. 





COUNTING BALLOTS in election of officers of Local 125, St. 

are these tellers. From left around table are Catherine Mcbcovotl hey 

well, Bill Hirtler, Wilson Jackson, Dorothy Pollard and Rex Metal. i 
350 Quaker Oats workers voted in election. For details, see story on Page 
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C. H. Smith Settles After 13-Week Strike 


WINDSOR, Ont.—The valiant C. H. Smith department store employees wound up 103 days of strike last week and went 
proudly back into the big department store with a settlement under their belts, Int’] Rep. Walter Kensit, who led the 18) em- 


ployees in the walkout, said the settlement ended the longest de 


RWDSU strike ever conducted in 


Canada. 

It was a happy and justifiably 
proud group of Smith employees who 
voted overwhelmingly for the set- 
tlement on Saturday, June 29. They 
had fought one of the most impor- 
tant struggles for decent wages and 
meaningful union conditions ever 
put up by retail workers anywhere 
in Canada. 

The settlement provides wage increases 
of $3 a week across the board, plus a 
lump sum of $75 for all employees with 
a year’s service as of last April 14, in 
lieu of back pay, and a $2,500 fund to 
be tised to correct a number of wage in- 
equities. 

The employees also won family cover- 
age under. the hospitalization and medi- 
cal care plan, whose cost is shared equal- 
ly by management and employees, where 
only employees were covered before. 

- Union security was enhanced by win- 
ning agreement that once a member 
has signed a check-off authorization, 
which in effect identifies him ag a un- 
ion member in the store, the union does 
not have to sign the employee up again. 

The strike settlement also includes 
agreement that everyone wifl go back on 
the job, without discrimination. 

Distribution of the $2,500 inequity fund 
will be worked out at another conference 
between the union and the company 
scheduled for July 8. Although the com- 
pany had at first insisted that the dis- 
cussions on this fund be held after the 
contract was signed, the union won an 
agreement that the further talks would 
be held before the signing. Plans are to 
establish a system of job classifications 
in these talks, so that more inequities 
will not crop up in the future. 

Rank and file strike leaders, also mem- 
bers of the negotiating committee, were 
Local 1002 Pres. Bill Harrison, Doris St. 
Pierre, Dave Lumley, Don Crosby, Elsie 
Curtis, Pierre Robinet and Mercedes 
Shaney. 

RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Sam Koven- 
etsky participated in the final negotia- 
tions with the company, which is actual- 
ly part of a huge retail and manufactur- 
ing empire with establishments across 
the breadth of the Dominion. Kovenetsky 
joined Kensit and Eastern Canada Re- 
gional Dir. George Barlow “in the talks. 
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BEARDED DAIRY WORKER Gilbert Cressman gives with grin through whisk- 
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ers grown in celebration of Kitchener, Ont., centennial this month. The 
smooth-faced fellow is Maple Lane Dairy route supervisor Ed Cressman who, 
unimpressed by beard on brother Gil, is busy checking the latter’s route book. 





Second Long Walkout Ends 
With Pact at Windsor Cafe 


WINDSOR, Ont.—The Honey Dew restaurant workers went back to 
work last week after 110 days of striking. Their settlement came on the 
same day as that of the C.H. Smith department store strikers in negotia- 
tions that were held simultaneously with the talks at the big store, Int’l 


Rep. Walter Kensit reported. 


Unanimous approval: greeted the strike 
settlement, reached in negotiations led by 
Eastern Canada Regional Dir. George 
Barlow and Kensit, with a rank and file 
committee. The firm is a subsidiary of 
Canadian Foods, a large industrial cater- 
ing company. 


The settlement provides wage gains 
ranging from 17 to 40 cents an hour and 





Labor Leaders Evaluate 
Canadian Election Upset 


‘OTRAWA, Ont. (PAI)—Canadian trade unionists are still attempting 
to evaluate the results of the vote which saw the Progressive Conservative 
Party score an upset in Canada by defeating the Liberal Party which had 


been in power for 22 years. 

Three key labor officials agreed that 
Canada’s new Prime Minister John Die- 
fenbaker should be held to his cam- 
paign promises but they differ slightly 
in their estimation of the legislation 
which the labor movement can expect 
from the new Conservative government. 

Those interviewed included Howard 
Conquergood, director of the Department 
of Political Education in the CLC; Dick 
Nielsen of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees; and Allan Schroe- 
der of the United Auto Workers. 

“The new Prime Minister has a res- 
ponsibility to propose to‘the House of 
Commons the promises he made across 
the country,” declared Conquergood. 

Among the legislation pronpsed by the 
Conservatives is an overhaul of unem- 
ployment insurance to eliminate discrim- 
ination against married women and the 
waiting period, and increases in pensions 
and veterans’ allowances. They have 
also stated their support of free trade 
unions. 

“We expéct that the new government 
will enact legislation for the voluntary 
revocable check-off of union dues,” Con- 


quergood stated. 





Nielsen sees the defeat of the Liberals 
as resulting from two main issues; the 
arrogance of the Liberal administration 
after 22 years in office, and its corollary, 
the rights-of-Parliament question. 

“The most significant fact is that now 
the Liberals are themselves a so-called 
‘splinter party’—a Quebec splinter,” Niel- 
sen says. . 

“The theory that the Liberal defeat, 
was a protest vote which got out of hand 
is true to an extent,” he said, “but 
afterwards few were sorry.” 

Schroeder feels that the defeat of 
the Liberals was good. “A fascinating 
result,” he says. “It was time for a 
change of some sort ... now neither 
old party can ignore the wishes of the 
electorate.” 

Schroeder attributes the Liberal defeat 
to a. number of factors, most important 
of which were the economic “state of 
depression” in the Maritimes, and the 
Pipeline issue in Ontario and the west. 

He thinks that Diefenbaker will, in the 
light of his lack of a miajority in the 
House of Commons, go ahead and intro- 
duce enough of his promised program to 
keep the voters happy. 

We 








the first 5-day, 40-hour week of any res- 
taurant in this city. The previous work 


week. was 48 hours. Also established are 
a union shop, job classification and 8 
additional paid holidays, making a total 
of 9. 


The increases bring wage rates for the 
group which formerly earned 50 to 60 
cents an hour to the new rate of 90 cents- 
an hour, and the old $1 rate was raised 
to $1.17 an hour. 


The rank and file negotiating eommit- 
tee included Theresa Garant, Carol Ouel- 
lette and Mary Cheslock. Aiding them 
were Ann Hughes, a former employee of 
the Canadian Foods Co., who worked 
with the strikers throughout their fight, 
and Bess Dennison, who is presently em- 
ployed at the firm’s unit in the Chrysler 
auto plant here. 
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tore strike in Windsor’s-history. It was the longest 





$30 Monthly, 
Hour Cut at 
Sask. Creamery 


WEYBURN, Sask. — Average 
monthly wage increases of $30 a 
month were won in a contract set- 
tlement between Local 635 and the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Cream- 
ery this month, Int’l Rep. Walter 
Smishek reported. The workers also 
established the 5-day, 40-hour-week. 


The pact, which will run for one year, 
provides wage boosts ranging from $20 
to $40 a month, with most of the 20 
employees receiving the higher increases, 
The hours improvements represent a re- 
duction from the former 44 hours in 6 
days,-and they were effective immediate- 
ly after the contract was settled. The 


wage gains are retroactive to the expir- 
ation date, May 1. 


Full Pay for Uniforms 


Other gains were company payment 
of the full cost of rubber boots and sales- 
men’s uniforms, instead of half, and 
seniority improvements which bring the 
former 6-month trial period for a new 
employee down to 3 months. In cases 
of promotions to better jobs, the union 
won agreement that the management 
would allow at least a 30-day try-out 
before making a judgement as to a work- 
er’s performance. 


Smishek led the negotiating commit- 
tee, which included Gordon Miles, John 
Potts, Pete Hintz and Sid Miller. 


Ree ees on 


Gerald Emary 
Il] in Vancouver 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—Gerald Emery, 
regional director of Western Canada, 
has been ill during the past month. His 
illness was noted at the RWDSU Gen- 
eral Council meeting last month, and 
the International officers expressed the 
warm hope that he would soon be well 
and able to return to his duties. 
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BOWLING TROPHIES go to Chess-Wells team champions for their victory 
during past season in Vancouver, B.C. tourney, in which members of Locals 


517, 


35 and 580 participated. Awards were .presented at RWDSU Bowling 


Banquet last month by ‘580’ Pres. Vic Sanford, left, to G. Hall, team cap- 
tain A. Jecks, Kay Langemann and Bob Campbell, 
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lts Recent Decisions Reaffirm U. S. Heritage of Freedom 


By MAX STEINBOCK 


In the hubbub of public discussion that has gone on throughout the 
U. 8. about the Supreme Court’s latest civil liberties decisions, the re- 
mark which has probably been made most frequently by those who dis- 
agree with the decisions goes something like this: “The Court has really 
handed the Communists a victory.” 

While it is true that some of the immediate beneficiaries of the Court’s 
decisions are Communists the ultimate beneficiaries are the entire Amer- 
ican people. For it is not only a relative handful of Reds, near-Reds and 
ex-Reds whose Constitutional rights are being protected against unfair 
and unnecessary probes by Congressional committees; the Supreme 
Court hay acted, with courage and integrity and in defiance of many 
powerful forces, to protect the rights of every American. Commenting 
on the decisions, the New York Times decried the “shameful tactics” 
of a number of Congressional committees in the past, and added: “It 
will be considerably more difficult for aspiring demagogues to pursue 
such tactics in the future.” 

In an editorial which dismissed “hasty misconceptions that the 
court is being soft on Communists,” the Christian Science Monitor de- 
elared: “Its opinions are basically and soundly conservative. For they 
mark an emphatic return to constitutional guarantees of liberty.” 

The labor movement has special reasons to take pride in the actions 
of the Supreme Court. As long ago as Detember, 1955, the merger con- 
vention of the AFL-CIO criticized Congressional investigations which 
“spread unfounded accusations and unproven charges” and character- 
ized as “a major threat to our American system of government... per- 
sons who, under the cloak of professed anti-Communist zeal, have vio- 
lated the fundamental rights of the individual.” The convention unani- 


mously stated the conviction that “our form of government. can and 


must be defended without resort to totalitarian techniques and with- 
out infringement on the individual liberties which are the core of free 
government.” 

UAW Organizer’s Case Sets Precedent 

Appropriately, it was the case of a United Auto Workers organizer, 
John Watkins, which evoked the historic Supreme Court ruling that 
the power of Congress to investigate is “broad but not unlimited,” and 
that investigations must have a legislative purpose and not be instituted 
merely to provide publicity for the investigators or punishment for 
those being investigated. 

The Watkins decision was one of several in recent weeks which, 
taken together, caused the Christian Science Monitor to headline “SU- 
PREME COURT PICKS ROAD OF LIBERALISM,” and Time Magazine 
to term Chief Justice Earl Warren’s court the most liberal since Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s day. 

Other recent Supreme Court decisions, while perhaps of lesser im- 
portance, confirm the view of its new liberal approach, This is especially 
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significant in the labor cases that have reached the court. Most important 
of these was the ruling on June 3 that arbitration clauses in union con- 
tracts can be enforced in the Federal courts. In several states, particu- 
larly in the South, arbitration agreements are not enforceable under 
state law. Thus, until the June 3 decisions, unions in these states might 
pledge themselves to arbitrate rather than strike over a dispute, and 
then find that they could not compel the employer to go through with 
his agreement to arbitrate. 

In other recent labor cases, the Supreme Court has held that an 
economic strike during contract negotiations is legal, that a slowdown 
strike on economic demands is not an unfair labor practice, that em- 
ployers must provide information on salaries and wage increases given 
to employees, and that states cannot assume jurisdiction in labor rela- 
tions cases affecting interstate commerce unless the NLRB specifieally 
cedes its jurisdiction. 

Needless to say, the Supreme Court has not decided every labor case 
to come before it in favor of the union involved. Labor has received a 
number of adverse decisions this year—even if there have been less 
than in previous years. But on balance, unions are getting a fair shake 
from the nation’s highest court. And union members, like most other 
Americans, are benefiting from the court’s liberal approach not only 
on labor matters but on the curbing of monopolies, as in the recent 
du Pont-General Motdrs anti-trust case. 

Right-Wing Outcry Against Court 

Twenty years ago, when an ultra-conservative Supreme Court was 
labeling “unconstitutional” one piece of New Deal legislation after 
another, there was a great outcry from liberal and labor forces at this 
usurpation of authority by the Court. Today, the shoe is on the other 
foot; with a Republican Administration in office, and a right-wing 
majority composed of Republicans and Southern Democrats in Congress, 
it is, fronically, this group of nine men in black robes who are uphold- 
ing the great liberal and social aims of the American people. This time 
the outcry is coming from the conservatives and once again there is 
talk of a Constitutional amendment to change the tenure of office of 
Supreme Court justices. But the odds are that the uproar will die down 
before long, and that there will be no change in the structure of the court. 

The framers of our Constitution “builded better than they knew.” 
In creating that instrument of checks and balances, they conceived of 
the Supreme Court as the branch of government most free of partisan 
passion and thus best able to maintain the Constitution as a living 
and meaningful document. Today’s Court, whose members were ap- 
pointed by three Presidents of greatly different political and social out- 
look, will some ‘day be ranked among the great courts of all time, for 
it has reaffirmed not only the individual rights inherent in our system 
of justice but our maturity as a nation and our heritage of democracy 
and freedom. 
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Norman Sobol, left, direc- 
tor of American Labor 
Service for the United Na- 
tions, presents plaque to 
‘Record’ Editor Max Stein- 
bock. Prize was awarded for 
feature article shown at 
far left. 
‘Record’ Wins Award for Article on UN 
_An article on the United Nations Food and “In recognition of journalistic excellence, Judges of the contest were George Brown, 
Agriculture Organization which appeared in the understanding of the United Nations and exr-- director of the AFL-CIO International Affairs 
Feb. 17, 1957 issue of The Record brought the pression of American labors philosophy, exr- Dept.; Gordon Cole, president of the Interna- tags. 
newspaper an award from the American Labor emplified by-its prize-winning entry in the Con- tional Labor Press Association; Henry Fleisher, iden 
Services for the U.N. The RWDSU publication test for Trade Union Editors on the U.N., spon- AFL-CIO Director of Publications; and Laurence only 
was one of five international union newspapers sored by American Labor Services for the U.N.” Michelmore, senior director of the U.N. Tech- | 
which won awards in the contest, which was 2 nical Assistance Board. 
open to all labor editors. First prize for international union news- , laps 
The seven prize-winning entries are being | 
A handsome plaque, designating the RWDSU _—»PAPers In the contest went to the Amalgamated == inted in a tabloid-sized booklet entitled, 
Record as an Honorable Mention winner, was Clothing Workers’ “Advance.” Winners of hon- “American Labor and the U.N.,” with introduc- up. . 
presented to Editor Max Steinbock on June 21 orable mention awards, in addition to The tions by George Brown and Henry Fleisher. In- 
by Norman Sobol, director of the American Record, were the NMU “Pilot”; Oil, Chemical & dividual copies may be obtained free from lives 
Labor Services for the U.N. The citation on The Atomic Workers‘ “Union News”; and Typo- American Labor Services for the U.N., 11 West 
Record’s plaque reads: graphical Union’s “Labor’s Daily.” 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. to a 
tion. 
Cy Secu 
Labor Relations, 1907 Style | | = 
The remarkable changes in labor relations that have taken place did 
during the last half-century were brought home sharply recently to 600 Joe 
members of RWDSU Local 110 who work at the Quaker Oats plant in was 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. During a recent clean-up period in the plant, some accel 
old records of grievances were found. They provide a startling reminder 
of why unions were formed—and why they’re needed today, just as they 
were 50 years ago. em 
Ame 

The first document found in the basement of the Quaker Oats building was So s 
a crudely-written petition, which is reproduced at left. It was signed by the men pan: 
employed in the company’s grain elevator. This is what they asked, in their own 1+ 
language and spelling: of E 

Gentlemen: they 
We the undersined employees do hereby demand of you time and one half 
for over time the expence of supper being such that we have nothing left of two D.E 
or thfee hours work and it being to far for the most of us to go home. Trust- whit 
ing you will concede to our demand in ample time we remain as ever... . cerr 
, And this is how the company replied to this petition: first 
To the Elevator employees who signed the petition under today’s date for | 
demanding time and one-half for overtime: mon 
Gentlemen: 
We beg to state our views in reference to this demand and we must say 
that we are rather surprised to have such a demand come from any depart- fam 
ment in the plant. In looking over the names of the parties who signed this 
petition we notice some names which we feel have no license to be there for hun 
reasons best known to ourselves. toge 
We can assure you that we are not at all anxious to work the feed mill inst 
overtime and will not do so unless it is absolutely necessary. We have been Joe 
unfortunate the past week or ten days on account of breakdowns, over which whe 
we had no control, which caused us to work overtime. We think you will agree pow 
with us when we say this is exceptional and is not the rule. We do not feel mai 
that you should ask time and one-half for overtime and beg to state that we 
are not inclined to concede to this demand. ree 
Yours truly, Eise 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY. 

From start to finish, the arrogance of this letter practically shouts to us across cial 
the half-century since it was written. The phony “surprise” at the employees’ dar- “yor 
ing to raise such a demand; the veiled threat against-those who should not have hist 
signed the petition “for reasons best known to ourselves”; the high-handed refusal the 
to consider the workers’ rieeds; and finally, the anonymous signature, which cha 
makes the cumpany a remote and superhuman entity handing down god-like wae 

, commands. } tha 

Local 110 Pres. Carl C. Clark, who, with Steward Lavina McGillicuddy brought are 

these old documents to The Record’s attention, adds a footnote to the story. The prot 

es : union’s present contract with Quaker Oats, he points out, provides a five-day, 

Scrawled petition reproduced above expressed workers’ resent- 40-hour week with time and one-half for all overtime after eight hours in one 
ment at being forced to work overtime at straight time rates. day or 40 in one week, plus time and one-half for all Saturday work, and double eo 
Company replied with a flat refusal. __- time for all Sunday work. $10. 
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Ida Fuller, left, first So- 
fal Security recipient, is 
still getting benefits. At 
right, Jane Gavin, the 
ten-millionth beneficiary. 





FROM i TO 10,000,000 


Social Security, 20 Years Old, Passes Historic Milestone 


“All Americans will be forced to wear dog 
tags. . . . Names will be abolished, individual 
identities will be lost, and people will be known 
only by numbers... .” 

“Our political and social structure will col- 
ee ; 

“Families will be shattered, homes broken 
Uso, 

“People will be frozen in one job all their 
liVGlivs-« 3° 

“People will move recklessly from one job 
to another. .. .” 


These were some of thee terrifying predic- 
tions made by opponents of the Federal Social 
Security Act when it was working its way 
through Congress in 1935. 


Here in contrast, is what Social Security 
did a week ago for the widow and children of 
Joe Gavin, a war hero and trade unionist who 
was born in Brooklyn in 1920 and died in a train 
accident in April of this year: 


Joe Gavin’s widow, Jane, turned out to be 
a number, all right. She was the ten-millionth 
American to receive Social Security benefits. 
So she was called up onto a platform—accom- 
panied by daughter Patricia, 10, and son Joseph, 
7—to be greeted by Marion B. Folsom, Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare. (Note that 
they all still have names.) 


She was given a personal letter from Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, President of the United States— 
which, as anyone can see, is still a going con- 
cern. She was also given a check. It was the 
first of a long series of checks, each of them 
for the sum of $200, that will come to her every 
month until the children are grown. 


Helps Keep Family Together 


These checks will help to keep the bereaved 
family of Joe Gavin safe from privation and 
hunger. They will help the family to remain 
together, instead of being broken up to enter 
institutions or be farmed out to foster parents. 
Joe Gavin’s children will grow up in a nation 
whose economy is bolstered by the spending 
power of its senior citizens—a spending power 
maintained by Social Security benefits. 


Joe Gavin’s family, while it grows, will not 
be dependent on anybody’s charity. President 
Eisenhower’s message made that plain. 


“As the ten-millionth person receiving So- 
cial Security payments,” he wrote Mrs. Gavin, 
“you represent a significant advance in the 
history of our nation, whose prime concern is 
the welfare of its people. But this money is not 
charity. In His daily work, out of his regular 
wages, your husband earned the monthly checks 
that will be coming to you while your children 
are growing to maturity. You can accept them 
proudly.” 

The Gavin name was added to an equally 
Proud roll of some 1,400,000 other children and 
310,000 widowed mothers who receive Social 
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Security benefits. Payments to the total 10 mil- 
lion persons receiving benefits are $540 million 
a month, 


The Gavins and the 9,999,999 others on the 
rolls reflect both in their numbers and the 
amounts they receive a whole series of improve- 
ments in the original Social Security Act. These 
improvements—won largely through the efforts 
of the labor movement in bitter political bat- 
tles over the years—have steadily widened 
coverage, relaxed eligibility requirements, and 
increased payments. 


Most Americans of all parties and economic 
levels join nowadays to praise the Social Secu- 
rity program and its purposes. 


It wasn’t always so. President Eisenhower, 
who so glowingly praised Social Security in his 
letter to Mrs. Gavin, was less than enthusiastic 
a year ago about two important amendmente, 
which lowered to 62 the age at which women 
became eligible, and authorized payment of 
benefits starting at 50 to totally disabled per- 
sons. 


Secretary Folsom led the Administration 
opposition to these amendments. Inside Con- 
gress, most of the Republican members, and, 
outside Congress, groups such as the Chamber 
of Commerce and the American Medical As- 
sociation, all campaigned against the improve- 
ments. 


Despite this opposition, however, the new 
coverage was passed. 


The original act also had been passed in 
1935 despite the opposition of much the same 
groups. “Unjust, unworkable, stupidly drafted 
and wastefully financed,’ said the Republican 
platform then about the Social Security Act. 
“An opening wedge for measures which will 
result in the collapse of our political and social 
structure.” 


Two ‘weeks before the 1936 elections, the 
GOP launched a nationwide campaign against 
the “pay deductions” which were scheduled to 
begin in January, 1937, to establish reserves 
for old-age annuities under the act. 


GOP Fought Bitterly in 1936 


The Chamber of Commerce and other op- 
position groups issued the cries of agony and 
alarm listed at the beginning of this article, 
charged that the country was being led into 
“Stateism” and worse by the Roosevelt New 
Deal Administration, and warned that all of 
this ran disastrously counter to the principles 
of free enterprise. 


The system they were defending had seen 
old-people herded into poorhouses or forced to 
depend on charity or relief. An investigation 
by a New York State Commission early in the 
1930s described the conditions found in a typical 
“almshouse” where the elderly were forced to 
go: 

“Worthy people are thrown together with 
moral derelicts, with dope addicts, with prosti- 


tutes, bums, drunks—with whatever dregs of 
society happen to need the institution’s shelter 
at the moment; sick people are thrown to- 
gether with tie well, the blind, the mee, the 
crippled, the epileptic. . 


Most inhabitants were in these institutions 
for one reason: their age. 


There were some pension funds set up by 
individual employers, but to obtain the benefits 
a worker had to spend his lifetime at the one 
job—thus making it impossible for him to bat- 
tle for better conditions without fear, or to 
leave for a better job. Many companies which 
had these plans, administered solely by em- 
ployers, had the habit of firing workers just 
before they became eligible for pensions. But 
there were few even of these. In 1932, only 434 
industrial organizations had pension schemes. 
Many of these failed in the Depression, and 
those who lost their jobs also lost their pensions. 


In 1935, when the Social Security Act was 
passed, America had 10 million unemployed 
and 18 million people on relief. The cries of 
“collapse” and “disaster” about Social Security 
seemed, in view of this, a little unreal. 


The opposition did succeed in watering 
down the act. The final measure needed im- 
provements. These improvements, also, have 


*been resisted—but with labor taking the lead 


in fighting for them, major revisions have been 
recorded in 1950, ’52, ’54, and ’56. 


Ida Fuller Gets Her 210th Check 


A lot of this nation’s history over the past 
20 years is summed up in the case of Ida Fuller 
of Ludlow, Vermont. She was the first bene- 
ficiary ever to receive a Social Security check, 
when payments began in 1940. That check was 
for $22.50. She still is on the rolls, and this 
month received Check No. 210. It was for $54.40. 


The AFL-CIO is campaigning for further 
improvements in Social Security. Changes be- 
ing sought include liberalized payments (a min- 
imum increase of 10%, with a $5 monthly in- 
crease for all receiving less than $50), a system 
of temporary disability insurance, and hospital, 
nursing home and surgical benefits. 


‘Trade unions, of course, feel that Social 
Security is still far from adequate, and want 
the benefits raised to the point where retired 
workers can live on their Social Security in- 
come. Many unions have negotiated pensions 
to supplement the income of retired members. 


Like the Social Security system, many gains 
won by trade unions—in wages, hours, vaca- 
tions, health care—were looked upon once as 
impossible of achievement. They were achieved, 
in a remarkably short space of years, because 
we fought for them. 


The gains of the future will be achieved 
the same way. 


--From “Hotel,” publication of the 
Hotel Trades Council, AFL-CIO. 
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At entrance of new ‘149’ building in Glen Dale, W. Va. are, left to right, Emil Westen, ‘149’ Pres. William Magnone, Regional Dir. Gerald Hughes, Exec. 
Vice-Pres, Alex Bail, Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps, Harry Ott and Int'l Rep. Charles Hess. 


Pride of W. Va.— Local 149’s New Home 
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Opening of union headquarters rates headlines in local 


Local 149 headquarters provides large meeting room equipped with stage, plus 
three offices, storage room. ' 


Bivicn who rents a home longs for the day when he 
can live in a place of his own. And that goes for unions as 
well as for individuals. A union which has finally reached 
that goal is Local 149, whose 1,000 members work at the Louis 
Marx toy plant in Glen Dale, W. Va. Local 149’s new head- 
quarters building was officially opened June 16 with appro- 
priate dedication ceremonies. 


The dedication was attended by several hundred mem- 
bers of ‘149’, who heard addresses by RWDSU Sec-Treas. Alvin 
E. Heaps, Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, Int’] Rep. Charles E. Hess, 
AFL-CIO Rep. Frank Lasick and ‘149’ Pres. William Magnone. 
Rev. Francis Sigler gave the invocation, and Pension Comm. 
Chairman Paul Omear presented the first members to retire 
under the recently-won union pension plan, Then, after a 
buffet luncheon, members and guests put the new headquarters 
to its first test as they danced to the music of a four-piece 
band. The unanimous verdict: a fine, sturdy building, well 
able to perform the functions for which it was designed. And 
that includes even a fast polka! 


New brick-and-masonry building measures 60 by 70 feet. Local 149 now has largest 


meeting hall in town. 
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all in a week's work for Ontario’s 


% Contract settlements covering more than 2,000 dairy workers and the organization of a new dairy were accom- 
pplishments racked up by Local 440 in a week or so of intensive activity in three cities of Ontario last month—ad- 
mittedly a pretty good week. Actually, of course, the events pictured on this page are the results of many weeks’ 
work, and they came to a head tn.one particular period of time. It was a fortunate coming together of events, provid- 
ing dramatic evidence of the way the modest contributions of many rank and filers in the plants, under the union 
leadership, add up to mighty results. 
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Big Gains Won in Oshawa Contract 


Pay boosts of $3 to $5 a week and a host of other gains in newly won 
contract at Oshawa Dairy, in town of same name, are explained to Randy 
Frazer, left, by Plant Steward Bernie Page. Rank and file negotiating 
committee was led by Int’l Rep. George Barron. The dairy was one of 
the original units of Local 440 when it was formed in 1952, with about 
450 members then. Membership of Local 440 has now grown to more than 
2,000. with units of the local found throughout the province. 
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man. ‘Leaders of the unit are, left to right, seated, 


Local 440 Educational Dir. Gordon Reekie swore 


as Chief Steward. 
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New Plant Organized 


The cows at Carnation Milk, 
who are unorganized, may be 
contented, but the 100 employees 
at the Aylmer, Ont. plant, 
who were unorganized, are not— 
and have done something about 
it. They joined Local 440 in an 
organizing drive led by Educa- 
tion Dir. Gordon Reekie. Photo 
shows Local 440’s Belmont Div. 
Chairman Len Sanderson, stand- 
ing, and Secretary Dave Schyler 
conducting meeting of newly or- 
ganized Carnation members. 
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New Unit Added in Kitchener 


' New unit in ‘440’ Kitchener Division, whose newly elected officers 
are shown at left, is Kitchener, Ont. branch of Maple Lane Dairy, where 
18 employees won coverage by same contract as that covering other 
Maple Lane employees in negotiations led by Int’l Rep. George Spax- 


Secretary Fred. Eger- 


tee, Plant Steward Clayten Brutski, Chief Steward Shorty Schwartz. 
Standing are retiring Chief Steward Joe O’Reilly and Steward Al Buck.- 


in the new Kitchener 


officers. He paid tribute to Joe O’Reilly for his years of active leadership 
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~ quotations 


by JANE GOODSELL 


Remarks I’ll never remark again: 


“Don‘t bother to louk it up on the map. I know exactly how to get 
there.” 


“It would be silly to let out the hips because I’m going to lose five pounds 
right away.” 


‘I’m sure she’s only pretending to have a headache: 
with her is that she didn’t get her homework done.” 


The only trouble 


“If there’s anything—anything at all—that I can do to help, just call 
on me.” 


“Some people are afraid to experiment with a new recipe for guests, 
but I think that’s silly.” 





“Since it only involves one meeting a month, I guess I can find time 
to be recording secretary.” 


‘ Pine: 5 figuring out square root is easy as pie. I’ll show you exactly how 
o do it.” 


“It would be ridiculous to hire someone to have the job done. Why, any- 
body can wallpaper a room.” ‘ 


“I have wonderful luck removing spots. Now just hold still, and I'll 
have that gravy spot out in a jiffy.” 


“T’ll be glad to supply the flowers for the October meeting. My chrysan- 
themums will be in bloom then, and I’ll have buckets of them.” 








“Don’t bother to explain your bidding system to me. I’ll catch ono 
it as we play.” 


“Yes, I know that some men are awfully stubborn about costume parties, 
but I’m sure my husband won’t give me any trouble.” 


“Let me bring the dessert. I baked a chocolate cake this afternoon, 
and the children can’t have eaten more than a couple of pieces.” 


“Oh, it doesn’t. bother me the least bit being alone at night. In fact, 
my husband is going to be out of town for a couple of days, and I’m saving 
a mystery to read in bed while he’s gone.” 


“All right, I’ll buy a couple of raffle tickets from you. After all, there’s 
— about one chance in a million that we’d actually win the Easter bun- 
nies.” 





Record drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 





£ difference is a new formula .. . giving extra deep skin penetration power. 











Deceptive Drug, Cosmetic 
Ads on Television 
Raiding Your Pocketbook 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


When you watch that television screen, you’d better watch 
your pocketbook, too. There is increasing evidence that high- 
pressure advertising of drugs, toiletries and cosmetics on tele- 
vision has been highly successful in persuading people to spend 
more money for products sometimes of dubious value, and that 
a number of deceptions are being used by television advertisers 
of drugs and toiletries. Not only small manufacturers but some 
of the best-known names are using tricky commercials that are 
sometimes actually untruthful and sometimes cleverly skirt the 
borderline between truth and deception. 


So misleading is much television advertising of drugs and toiletries 
that a9 number of public organizations have gone into action to try to 
stem it, including the Federal Trade Commission, the American Phar- 
maceutical Assn., the National Better Business’ Bureau, and others. 


U. S. Senators Magnuson and Potter both have urged investigation 
of ads for tranquilizer drugs on TV and radio, which they charge are a 
“complete fraud on the public.” 


And yet all sales figures indicate the public is definitely succumbing 
to the heavy television advertising for drugs and toiletries. Retail sales 
of cosmetics and toiletries reached a record $1.3 billion last year, ten 
percent over 1955. Biggest gains were in deodorants, make-up items and 
toothpastes, all heavily advertised over TV. 


Television lends itself especially well to advertising of drugs and 
toiletries because it can show pseudo-scientific demonstrations and use 
such devices as actors in white medical jackets who can convincingly 
talk lke doctors, dentists and scientists. 





Products claimed to help arthritis and rheumatism sufferers have 
become one of the most worrisome types of television advertising. Men- 
tholatum Rub advertised: “These are arthritic hands. ... You're looking 
at them now as they experience a totally new kind of pain relief... . The 





See how it disappears into the skin. .. .” Whitehall Pharmacal Co., maker 
of Infra-Rub, advertised: “Now science announces a new way to relieve 
pain—of arthritis, rheumatism, backache and muscle aches—without pills. 
Rubbed gently into the painful area it penetrates so deep that it actually ,. 
vanishes. . .. Speeds up the flow of fresh rich blood ... drives away pain- aa 
causing congestion... .” ~ 


Omega advertised on radio: “You know how I suffered. ... I talked 
to my druggist and he told me to rub my aching back with Omega Oil... 
next morning I felt like a boy again... . It contains an active ingredient 
that actually penetrates the skfn....” 





Some of the same type of advertising appeared in magazines. 


The FTC’s complaint charges that these products give only tem- 
porary relief of the minor aches and pains of these ills. Infra-Rub and 
“Heat” do not penetrate below the skin as the ads claim, FTC says. 
Neither does Mentholatum Rub, nor does it provide relief throughout a 
night or for hours, nor reduce stiffness of arthritis or similar conditions. 


These companies and their ad agencies so far have not revealed their 
answers to these charges. 


A useful booklet available from your local Better Business Bureau 
for a dime, called “Health Quackery,” says no known drug, preparation 
or device may be truthfully advertised to the public as a cure or remedy 
for arthritis. This is too complicated and serious a condition for self- 
treatment. There are numerous forms of arthritis, for which treatments 
vary greatly. “Rheumatism too has many causes, and although some 
products may relieve minor aches and pains for a short time, there is no 
single product that can cure it,” the Better Business Bureaus advise. 
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Booklet Lists Many Farms 
For Low-Cost Vacations 


The 1957 edition of “Farm Vacations & Holidays,” a booklet listing 236 farms 
and ranches that welcome vacationers as paying guests, is just off the press. This 
year the 48-page booklet gives complete descriptions and interesting pictures of 
participating farms and ranches located in 31 states and the Province of Ontario, 
Canada. ; : 


Detailed descriptions of the farms in the booklet, which must meet high stand- 
ards to merit listing, help vacationers select a farm to their liking. The description 
in the booklet of any individual farm includes-mention of location, number of acres, 
rates, room accommodations, type of food served, types of farm animals, ages of 
the farm children, recreational facilities.on the property and nearby, and the num- 
ber of guests accommodated at one time. Generally it suggests which types of vaca- 
tioners will find the particular farm to their liking. 


Most of the room-and-board rates for the listed farms are $25 to $40 per week 
for adults and $20 to $25 for children. Any exceptions to this usual price range are 
specifically noted in the booklet. Rates are all-inclusive and “extra charges” are 
practically unheard of. Weekend rates average about $16, depending upon the sea- 
son and availability of accommodations. 


Single copies of the booklet are available by sending in 25 cents in coin or stamps 
to Farm Vacations & “Holidays, Inc., Dept. PR, 500 Fifth Avenue; New York 36, New 
York; or 12 Richmond Street East, Toronto, Canada. Those wishing to have addi- 
tional copies to pass along to their friends may have them at a special rate of five 
for $1. 
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Desperate Plea for Service 

SACRAMENTO, Calif—The California State Labor 
Commission at Los Angeles actually received the fol- 
lowing letter, according to a newly-published book, 
Double-Entendre, by Newton W. Hoke: 

“Dear Sir, Please excuse my asking for your help, 
or information in this matter. My problem is the 
iceman. ‘Three other women and myself need reg- 
ular delivery of ice and cannot get it. Two of us are 
widows and the husbands of the other two are 
away, 80 we have no means of going for our ice. For 
several years we had a conscientious iceman who gave 
us all good service two or three times regularly each 
week. Last summer his health broke down and he 
sold the route. The new man won't give us regular 
service but only comes when he wants to. We never 
know when he will want to. I complained to the 
company, insisting we wanted regular service when 
we needed it and not just when their man felt like 
giving it to us. -The manager said he could not 
make him give us service unless he wanted to as he 
Was an independent iceman, which I already knew. 

“The mailman and two policemen in a prowl car 
all said they couldn’t help. None of them knew whom 
we could appeal to for relief, and we were in a despe- 
rate plight as we have not had any service for two 
weeks now. 

“We have tried everyone else without success s0 


in desperation we are asking your help. Can you 
a aa ae we can get in touch with a 
iceman who can give us the kind of service 
we need? Very truly, Lucile L.” 
o * 


Typographical Error 

PAWTUCKET, R.I.—Members of a Typographical 
Union local, sitting down to enjoy an anniversary 
banquet, had their appetites completely spoiled for 
the evening. Over the speaker’s table was, as usual, 
the Union seal and the Union’s name spelled out. 
Grotesquely and reproachfully the all-important word 
hung here—spelled “Typograhical.” 

* . —_ 


Inebriated Nag 
The horse trainer confessed that just before the 
big race he had given his nag a big shot of whiskey. 
“Did he win?” asked a friend. 
“Nope,” said the trainer, “but he was the hap- 
piest horse in the race.” 


Fishing for a Laugh 
A fellow in a lunatic asylum sat fishing over a 
flower bed. A visiting doctor, wishing to be friendly, 
asked: . ) 
“How many have you caught?” 
Answered the not-so-dumb fisherman: “You're 
the ninth.” 





The only two who can live as cheaply as one 
are the flea and the dog. 


s = 
Definitions 
Motorist: A person who, after seeing a wreck, 
drives carefully for three blocks. 


Delegate-at-large: A delegate who goes to a con- 
vention without his wife. 
‘ * 


Obliging 
. Head Clerk: “I am very sorry to hear of your 
partner’s death. Would you like me to take his place?” 
Manager: “Very much, if you can get the under- 
taker to arrange it.” 


Unanswerable Logic 

“I don’t like to criticize,” said the English visitor, 
“but I do think our way of answering the telephone 
is better than yours.” 

“Oh? What do you say that’s so much better?” 

English visitor: “Well, instead of saying, ‘Hello,’ 
we say, ‘Are you there?’ Then, of course, if you're 
not there, there’s no use going on with the conversa- 


_ tion.” 


Repent at Night? 
Reporter: “Do you believe in early marriage?” 
Film star: “Certainly, I always have the ceremony 
in the morning.” 
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BEING RULED ‘OUT OF ORDER" 
AT THE UNION MEETING HAS 


NOTHING TO DO WITH YOUR 
PHYSICAL CONDITION 9’ 














TRAINED FLEAS 4 
ONCE, BUT I GAVE ‘EM 
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NICE PROPS: And we don't 






































‘ — mean the high chair. Susan 
_ cummings is seen in United 
Oe : Artists “Tomahawk Trail.’’ 
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MY OWN PHONE, TOO*” 
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AKING ANY SNAPSHOTS this sum- 

mer? Here’s your chance to make 
them pay off! The RWDSU RECORD 
summer Snapshot Contest is on, for the 
third time. 


Any kind of photo will do. It doesn’t 
matter whether you take it with a Brownie 
or a Leica, whether it’s big or small. This 
is a contest for amateurs only, so your 
chance of winning a prize is as good as 
anyone else’s. 


LOTS OF PRIZES—Each issue of the 
RECORD printed before the closing date 
of the contest will include the three best 
photos submitted before going to press. 
Each winner gets a $5 prize, and is auto- 
matically eligible for the grand prize of 
$25 when the contest closes Sept. 30, 1957. 


SEND US PICTURES of your vaca- 
tion, your union outing, your kid in his 
cutest pose, sports activities, etc. Send as 
many as you like—we’ll return ’em too. 
Please put your name, address and local 
number on the back of every photo, plus 
details on the photo itself. 


Send photos to RWDSU RECORD, 
132 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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